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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 
RADIO STILL POPULAR 


When television started its stride 
to popularity after World War II, 
many people predicted that radio 
would soon be discarded. The truth is 
that radio has grown. There are now 
132,400,000 radio sets as against 
57,700,000 in 1946. A Columbia 
Broadcasting System survey indicates 
that 96 per cent of all homes in this 
country have radios, and that more 
than 90 per cent of the sets are used 
regularly. 


POSTAL TRUCK SAFETY 


The Post Office Department for many 
years has been troubled by a high 
accident rate among its truck drivers. 
This is now being corrected by a 
safe-driving campaign. For some 
months now, 800 instructors have been 
giving 5-day, 40-hour courses on 
safety at the wheel for postal truck 
drivers in our larger cities. The cam- 
paign is paying off well. Accidents 
have been reduced by 13 per cent in 
the Chicago area, for example. 


BOOK-READING DRIVE 


New York City is going to try to 
persuade grade school students to read 
more good books this fall. Experi- 
mentally, a selected list of worthwhile 
volumes will be offered in 3 schools. 
Students who read 4 books on the list 
will be awarded a pin with the legend, 
“Library Club of New York,” and the 
motto, ‘“‘“Readers Are Leaders.” The 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute is co- 
operating in the project. 


NEW AIR FORCE PLANE 


The Air Force has a new kind of 
plane, a single-engine fighter that com- 
bines advantages of standard propeller 
planes and jets. It is the XF-84H, 
built by Republic Aviation Corporation 
and equipped with a General Motors 
turbo-prop engine. The new ship has 
the speed of a jet, and is said to be 
the fastest single-engine propeller- 
driven plane ever built. Along with 
jet speed, it has the advantage of 
long-range capability that pure jet 
fighter ships lack. The Air Force is 
keeping secret exact details of the 
ship’s speed and travel range. 


LIVING COSTS RISE 


The cost_of living rose two tenths 
of one per cent in June to reach the 
highest point this year, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports. In general, 
living costs are about 15 per cent 
higher than they were in 1949. 


RECOGNIZE RED CHINA? 


The French government is consid- 
ering establishing diplomatic relations 
with communist China, and may soon 
start negotiations on the matter. The 
United States does. not recognize com- 
munist China, but it is expected that 
the issue will be discussed during the 
October meeting of British, French, 
Russian, and U. S. foreign ministers 
in Geneva. 
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ONE OF THE SOUTH’S LARGE INDUSTRIES. 


DAVID CORSON FROM A. DEVANEY 
It is the chemical products 


section of Esso Standard Oil Company’s Baton Rouge, Louisiana, refinery. 


Southern States Prosper 
from Industrial Growth 


Business Increase Which Began During Second World War 
Seems Likely to Continue for a Long Time 


USINESS is good in almost all 

parts of our country. Nearly 
every region reports that the majority 
of factories are busy and stores are 
enjoying brisk trade. 

This is especially true in the South. 
Our southern states are continuing to 
experience the favorable results of an 
industrial boom which began during 
World War II and has continued ever 
since. 

Last year, new manufacturing 
plants in Georgia went up at the rate 
of 10 a month. Among the largest 
were an electrical plant at Rome, a 
chemical cellulose plant at Jesup, and 
a food plant also at Rome—each valued 
at $25 million! 

Five new chemical factories costing 
a total of $20 million were built in 
Virginia last year, and seven new ones 
costing $38 million got under way. 
When completed, a new $60 million 
paper factory in Calhoun, Tennessee, 
will be the largest newsprint mill in 
the South. Three new multimillion- 
dollar chemical factories in Louisiana 


went into production in 1954. A $34 
million glass plant was completed in 
Cumberland, Maryland, in recent 
months. 

These are only a few examples of 
the new factories which are going up 
in the southern part of our country. 
While they represent a variety of in- 
dustries, the manufacture of chemicals 
is one of the South’s fastest growing 
industries. 

A late check shows that the south- 
ern states already have one third of 
the nation’s chemical factories. Since 
1950, half of all the new chemical 
factories started in the United States 
have been located in southern states. 
Many of them manufacture petro- 
chemicals—substances made from pe- 
troleum and natural gas. The South 
has rich supplies of both oil and gas. 
By 1963, the South expects to have 
as many chemical plants as there are 
in all other parts of the United States 
combined. 

Another fast-growing industry in 

(Concluded on page 6) 


World’s Islands, 
Large and Small 


Many of Them Are Important 
as Bases for Defense 
and for Products 


VERY now and then an island 

makes the front pages of the news- 
papers. During World War II, for 
example, American servicemen were 
engaged in tough battles on a number 
of distant isles. In those days, people 
got out atlases to see exactly where 
Saipan, New Guinea, Luzon, and Sicily 
were located. 

Some months ago, it appeared that 
a major conflict might develop over 
Formosa—an island about the size of 
Connecticut and New Hampshire put 
together. There was fear that the 
Chinese communists might make an 
all-out effort to take the island, which 
is the last outpost of Chiang Kai-shek 
and his Nationalist forces who were 
driven out of China in 1949. The 
Reds also threatened 2 smaller islands 
—Quemoy and Matsu—near the China 
mainland. The crisis over these 
Pacific territories is less acute today, 
but it may become dangerous again 
at any time. 

Yes, islands are often newsmakers. 
Many serve as vital links in our chains 
of defense. Uncle Sam has fighter 
and bomber bases on Okinawa in the 
Pacific, and a huge air base at Thule 
in Greenland. We have the use of a 
valuable air base in Iceland, as well as 
scattered radar and weather stations 
in this northern land. 

Islands also serve as steppingstones 
for ships and planes on voyages. The 
little spots of land break up what 
would otherwise be non-stop journeys 
from continent to continent. Both 
ships and planes use Guam, Wake, and 
the Azores as refueling stations. 

Many islands have rich natural re- 
sources. The islands which make up 
the Republic of Indonesia, for exam- 
ple, furnish a big share of the world’s 
natural rubber and quinine. Green- 
land is our only source of natural 
cryolite—a mineral used in the manu- 
facture of aluminum. 

Still other islands are best known 
for the beauty of their scenery. The 
most important business in Bermuda 
is entertaining tourists. The beaches 
and sunny skies of the Hawaiian 
Islands are popular with visitors. 

Kinds of Islands. Islands are all 
shapes, sizes, and descriptions. They 
range from icy Greenland, which is 
three times as big as Texas, to the 
tiny, unnamed dots which help to make 
up the Philippine Republic. Generally 
speaking, though, all islands fall into 
one of the following groups: 

Oceanic Islands. These islands are 
located far from a continent. They 
lie out in the open seas. Some were 
built by the lava from volcanoes. Oth- 
ers are made of coral. Hawaii is a 
good example of an oceanic island. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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UNITED PRESS 


IN CASABLANCA, French Morocco, European youths wave French flags along 
a street that was the scene of recent riots and violence. 








NOTICE 


In accordance with our usual 
schedule, we are suspending publi- 
cation of the American Observer 
for the coming three weeks. The 
next issue will appear under date 
of September 5, 1955. 




















Toynbee Analyzes Russia 


Is Russia now ready and willing to 
live in peace with the United States 
and other free nations? Can and 
will Moscow change its policy of striv- 
ing to spread communism by force? 

These are some of the questions 
regarding Russian aims which are 
now on the lips of free people every- 
where. One of the world’s outstand- 
ing historians, British Professor 
Arnola Toynbee, expresses his views: 

In looking back over the 38 years 
of Soviet rule in Russia, we can see 
that communist leaders made a num- 
ber of dramatic shifts in policies from 
time to time. The 1939 pact with Rus- 
sia’s long-time enemy—nazi Germany 
—is an example. In the past, such 
switches of policy by Moscow were 
little more than political maneuvers 
designed to give Russia a breathing 
speli when in trouble. 

How do we know, then, that the 
present Soviet talk of peace is not just 
another political maneuver similar to 
those of the past? Isn’t the spread 
of communism by revolution and other 
means a basic part of Soviet belief? 
Won’t efforts to make peace with 
Moscow lead to disaster just as bar- 
gaining with Hitler’s nazi Germany 
did in the 1930’s? 

Not necessarily so. There are dif- 
ferences between present-day Russia 
and pre-World War II Germany. Hit- 
ler was bent on war from the outset, 
and his power and the prosperity of 
his country depended on preparations 
for war. Russia, on the other hand, 
has been trying to achieve its ends 
without getting itself involved in war. 

It is true, of course, that commu- 
nism preaches the spread of its doc- 
trines over the globe. However, other 
groups in past history have engaged 
in similar practices for their particu- 
lar beliefs. Past movements of this 


type ceased, after a period of time, 
to be a menace to others. 

Actually, Russia, if she is really to 
prosper, must put her own interests 
above those of spreading communism 
abroad. Foreign revolutionary activi- 
ties and propaganda campaigns take 
time and money which are needed to 
develop resources at home. 

In summing up his views, Professor 
Toynbee warns us that there is no 
conclusive answer as to what Russia’s 
future policies might be. He points 
out, however, that in an age when 
atomic war threatens total annihila- 
tion of the human race, we can only 
hope that Russia’s apparent desire for 
peace is real. 


Another Geneva Parley 


Last Monday, representatives of the 
United States and communist China 
began discussions in Geneva in an ef- 
fort to reduce tension in the Far East. 
For the first time, special ambassadors 
of the two countries came together to 
discuss major areas of disagreement. 

The United States went into this 
conference seeking freedom for nu- 
merous Americans held by Red China. 
As the meeting began, it was an- 
nounced that some of these captives 
—11 airmen seized during the Korean 
War—were being released. U. S. 
spokesmen hoped to secure the release 
of still other prisoners, and possibly 
to lay a groundwork for a settlement 
of the conflict in the Formosa area. 


Atomic Libraries 


During June and July of this year, | 


23 foreign nations received atomic 
energy libraries from the United 
States. These libraries were compiled 
by the Atomic Energy Commission in 
connection with President Eisenhow- 
er’s atoms-for-peace program. 

Each of the libraries consists of 
6,500 Atomic Energy Commission re- 
search and development reports. All 
of them taken together would fill 250 
feet of library shelving. 

The reports contain non-secret in- 
formaticn related to the use of nuclear 
energy in fields such as physics, biol- 
ogy, agriculture, and medicine. 

The libraries were sent to the fol- 


The Story of the Week 


lowing countries: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Burma, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, 


India, Israel, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 
Portugal, the Philippines, South Af- 
rica, Spain, Sweden and Turkey. 

Also, the United States has sent 
a large delegation of scientists and 
technicians to the international atomic 
conference which opens today at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. Representatives 
from many countries, including Rus- 
sia, are attending this two-week con- 
ference to discuss non-military uses 
of the atom, such as electric power 
production. 


Farmers Here and There 


A comparison of American and Rus- 
sian agricultural figures indicates 
how much better off farmers in this 
country are than those in the Soviet 
Union. 

In the field of mechanization, there 
are more than 4,000,000 tractors in 
the United States as compared with 
700,000 in Russia. The Soviet Union 
has only one fifth the trucks and one 
half the combines that we possess. 

Our superior mechanization and 
farming methods result in greater pro- 
duction per acre. Our corn yield is 
more than twice that of Russia. We 
are far ahead of her in the raising of 
cattle and hogs. Not only do we pro- 
duce more per acre, but we use fewer 
people in doing it. 

Increased production leads_ to 
greater profits for the farmer. These 
profits can be spent in making his 
existence a more comfortable one. 
Most farmers in this country have 
good housing, and a great many own 
cars and television sets. 

In Russia, the average farmer is 
fortunate if he owns a small thatched 
hut or cottage. He has never seen 
television, does not own a car, and 
has never heard of a food freezer. 


Assistant President 


During the time that President 
Eisenhower was in Geneva, his duties 
were largely taken over by Sherman 
Adams, the Assistant to the President. 








Mr. Adams is one of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s closest advisers and is relied 
upon to perform many important du- 
ties around the White House. He 
supervises White House personnel and 
assists the President in his selection 
of officials for top government posts. 

Mr. Adam’s political career got 
under way about 1940. Since then, 
he has served in the United States 
House of Representatives and as Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. 

In 1951, Mr. Adams was one of the 
first prominent Ameri¢éans to back an 
Eisenhower-for-President movement. 
He was selected as floor manager of 
Eisenhower’s forces at the Republican 
National Convention in July 1952, and 





HARRIS & EWING 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
Sherman Adams 


later became head of the candidate’s 
personal campaign organization. Since 
Eisenhower’s election, the two men 
have maintained a close relationship. 


Why People Fly 


A survey has been carried out by 
the New York Port Authority to de- 
termine the percentages of airplane 
passengers on business and pleasure 
trips. During a three-week period 
last September, the Port Authority 
questioned thousands of passengers 
leaving New York City on 13 United 
States and foreign airlines. This is 
what it discovered: Overall, 60 per 
cent of the passengers were traveling 


UNITED PRESS 


A RADAR “ISLAND” leaves its Boston shipyards berth en route to a point 
110 miles off Cape Cod. The 6,000-ton platform will be the first of a chain of 
radar stations that will stretch 1,000 miles from the Virginia Capes northward 
along our Atlantic coast to Newfoundland. 
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on business and 25 per cent were 
making vacation trips. The rest were 
on varied “personal missions.” Three 
quarters of the passengers headed 
for Miami were on pleasure trips. 
Seventy-three per cent of those going 
to Washington, D. C., were on business. 

Some additional information gath- 
ered in the survey revealed that one 
half of the travelers had family in- 
comes of $10,000 or more. Three 
quarters of the passengers during this 
period were men. 


Our Changing Navy 


The United States Navy is planning 
a rapid conversion from conventional 
to atomic powered ships. In the not 
too distant future, it is expected that 
vessels of all types will be operating 
on power derived from reactors which 
“burn” atomic fuel. 

Much has already been accomplished 
along this line. Two atomic sub- 
marines have been built and eight 
more will be under construction dur- 
ing the next year. Aircraft carriers 
of the new type will be in shipyards 
soon. A program for training officers 
in nuclear engineering is in full 
swing. 

There is little doubt as to the vast 
superiority of the atom powered ship. 
It can achieve high rates of speed and 
is able to run almost indefinitely with- 
out refueling. One of the Navy’s most 
experienced submarine commanders 
has stated that one atomic submarine 
is more valuable than ten conventional 
ones. 


Visit to Moscow 


West Germany’s Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer plans to go to Moscow some 
time before the Big Four foreign af- 
fairs representatives get together in 
Geneva, Switzerland, next October. In 
Geneva, American, British, French, 
and Russian officials will strive to 
reach specific decisions on controver- 
sies which divide Moscow and the 
western nations. One of the issues 
up for discussion involves the future 
of divided Germany. 

The question of Germany’s future 
is a knotty one. The Reds insist that 
the first step toward the unification 
of that divided land must be the organ- 
ization of a security system in which 
both East and West Germany take 
part. We and the West Germans want 
a unified Germany with the right to 
decide for itself whether or not it 
wants to join the western defense sys- 
tem or any other military group. 

Now, Chancellor Adenauer hopes to 
gain support in Moscow for the west- 
ern point of view on Germany. It 
remains to be seen what success, if 
any, he will achieve during his visit 
to the Soviet capital. 


Tightening the Belt 


Britain, more than most other na- 
tions, must buy and sell goods abroad 
to live. It must buy food for its peo- 
ple and raw materials for its factories 
from other countries. To pay for for- 
eign purchases, the island nation must 
sell large quantities of manufactured 
goods abroad. 

Within recent months, as the pay 
of British workers has increased, citi- 
zens of that country have been buying 
more and more autos, refrigerators, 
and other items for their own use. 
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ACTING LIKE ACROBATS. These 3 men, perched jauntily under the super- 


PRE 


structure of a new 3%4-million-dollar Missouri River bridge at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, are putting a coat of aluminum paint on the structure’s beams. 


Hence, the number of goods availabie 
for export to other nations has dwin- 
dled. Also, the brisk demand for con- 
sumers’ goods at home has pushed 
prices up. 

Now Britain is tightening its belt 
in an effort to step up exports. British 
buyers, when purchasing goods on 
time, will be required to make a down 
payment equal to a third of the pur- 
chase price. Formerly, only a 15 per 
cent down payment was needed when 
making installment purchases. The 
Conservative government of Prime 
Minister Anthony Eden is also taking 
other measures to curb spending at 
home and to keep prices from going 
above present levels. 


The Two Koreas 


The two years since the fighting 
came to an end in Korea have been an 
uneasy period. It is generally believed 
that the communist government in 
the North has been increasing its 


13, 9, and 18. 
lands to evade communists. 


military strength in violation of armi- 
stice provisions. Because of this, 
South Korean president Syngman Rhee 
announced that the truce agreement 
“has ended as far as this government 
is concerned.” 

It is estimated that North Korea 
has an air force of 580 combat planes, 
300 of which are MIG jets. South 
Korea, although still guarded by the 
United States 5th Air Force, has only 
one wing of old propeller-driven Mus- 
tang fighters and five Sabre jets. 

The ground forces of the two coun- 
tries are more nearly equal. Both 
have armies estimated at 600,000 men. 
However, the United States has only 
two divisions remaining to bolster de- 
ferses in the South, while communist 
China probably has many more in the 
North. 

The Korean peninsula remains one 
o. the trouble spots of the world, and 
it is hoped that future negotiations be- 
tween East and West will relieve ten- 
sion in this area. 





EDWARD ZIMMER, 46, of Romania is the 30,000th refugee to enter the United 
States to make a new home since the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was passed. 
Holding an American flag aboard the military transport General Langfitt on 
arrival in New York, he is shown with his family: Mrs. Zimmer and 3 sons, aged 


The ship carried a total of 1,215 refugees who fled their home- 





News Quiz 











World Islands 


1. Describe the following kinds of is- 
lands: (a) oceanic islands; (b) conti- 
nental islands; (c) inland islands. 


2. Name four large island nations and 
tell an important fact about each one. 
3. What are the five largest islands 
in the world? Where are they located? 
4. Name an island state belonging to 
Australia. Two island provinces in Can- 


ada are —__ ._ and - 
5. Why are islands often “news- 
makers”? 


South 


1. Describe a few of the new indus- 
tries which have gone up in southern 
states since the war. 

2. What changes have taken place on 
southern farms in recent years? 

3. The South furnishes many of the 
raw materials needed in its factories. 
List some of the materials found in 
southern states. 


4. Why has the South been so success- 
ful in attracting new industries? 

5. What do northern critics say about 
the South’s progress? How do southerr 
leaders reply? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think northern states are 
justified in their complaints that TVA 
power projects have given the South 
an unfair advantage in the field of low- 
cost electricity? Give reasons for you 
answer. 

2. Do you agree that the nation as a 
whole is better off because of the gai 
made in southern states? Why, or why 


not? 
Miscellaneous 
1. According to Professor Toynbe: 
what are the chances for peace between 
Russia and the free world in the years 


to come? Do you agree or disagree with 
Mr. Toynbee? 

2. What issues did American and R 
Chinese representatives plan to dis: 
at Geneva meetings which began last 
week? 


ed 
Iss 


3. How does the military strength of 
South Korea compare with that of com- 
munist North Korea? 


4. In what ways are U. S. farmers bet 
ter off than those of Russia? 


5. How many nations received at 
energy libraries during June and July 
of this year? 

6. What are some of the duties per 
formed by Sherman Adams? Tell sor 


thing about his background. 


7. Why is West Germany’s Chancello 
Adenauer planning to go to Moscow? 


8. Briefly tell why Britain is taking 
measures to curb spending at home. 


9. According to a New York Port Au- 
thority survey, what percentage of air 
passengers fly for business purposes and 
what percentage fly for pleasure? 

10. In what ways are atomic powered 
ships superior to those having conven- 
tional power plants? What steps is our 
Navy taking to switch over to nuclear 
propulsion? 
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Pronunciations 


kas’uh-blank’uh 
Konrad Adenauer 
now-er 
Matsu—mat-soo 
Okinawa 


Casablanca— 


cone’rat 


-duh- 


‘ki-na’wuh 
Quemoy—ké-moy’ 
Thule—too’l 
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ISLANDS OF THE WORLD THAT OFTEN MAKE NEWS. The world’s 5 largest are: 


The World’s 


Islands 


(Continued from page 1) 


Continental Islands. Quite differ- 
ent from oceanic islands are those 
which lie close to a continent. At one 
time, they may have been joined to 
the mainland. Often they have the 
same kinds of plants and animals as 
the continent next to them. The Brit- 
ish Isles are continental islands. 

Inland Islands. Still other islands 
are formed in lakes and rivers by soil 
which piles up in one place. Over 
the years, the material builds up into 
an island. If you have vacationed 
near a lake or river, you’ve seen 
islands of this kind. One of Uncle 
Sam’s playgrounds—the Isle Royale 
National Park—is located on an inland 
island in Lake Superior. 

There are other kinds of islands, 
too. Some are linked to the mainland 
by sand bars. Others are called float- 
ing islands because they were formed 
when large amounts of earth, roots, 
and driftwood stuck together to make 
a foundation for layers of dirt. In 
China, farmers use floating islands as 
garden plots. 

island Nations. Many people make 
their homes in island nations. Brit- 
ain, Japan, the Philippines, and Indo- 
nesia, for example, are located entirely 
on islands. 

Great Britain is the largest island 


in Europe. It is home to the peoples 
of England, Scotland, and Wales. To- 
gether with Northern Ireland (part 
of the island of Ireland), Britain has 
more than 50 million people and covers 
an area about the size of Oregon. 

Japan has four big islands and a 
number of smaller ones. Together 
they are almost as big as California. 
With its 88 million people, Japan is 
the world’s fifth largest nation from 
the standpoint of population. 

More than 7,000 islands make up 
the Republic of the Philippines. Al- 
together they cover an area the size 
of Arizona. About 211% million people 
live in this island nation. 

Indonesia occupies a chain of more 
than 3,000 islands which stretch across 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. To- 
gether they are twice the size of Texas 
and home to 80 million people. 

Among the world’s smaller island 
nations is the Republic of Ireland, 
which fills four fifths of the island 
of Ireland. About the size of West 
Virginia, it has a population of 3 mil- 
lion. Most of its people are farmers. 

New Zealand and Ceylon are island 
nations in the British Commonwealth. 
New Zealand is made up of two big 
islands and several smaller ones. The 
islands are so scattered that some are 





in the tropics, others in the Antarctic. 
New Zealand has 2 million people and 
is about the size of Colorado. 

Ceylon, in the Indian Ocean, has a 
population of 8 million. Most of the 
island is flat, but there are mountain 
peaks in the south which tower 8,000 
feet skyward. Ceylon is bigger than 
West Virginia. 

There are three small island na- 
tions in tne Caribbean Sea. Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic share the 
island of Hispaniola—an area about 
as big as South Carolina. Cuba, an 
island the size of Ohio, has a popula- 
tion of 6 million people. 

To the far north lies the Republic 
of Iceland. It is a bleak, volcanic 
island the size of Kentucky. Iceland’s 
150,000 people depend almost entirely 
on the sea for their living. 

Before World War I], Iceland was 
just a name in the geography book 
to most Americans. This isn’t true 
any more. Today there are hundreds 
of American servicemen on the island. 
Our partner in NATO, Iceland is now 
an important member of the free 
world’s defense team. 

Many other countries around the 
globe own islands off their shores. 
For example, both Sicily and Sardinia 
belong to Italy. Each island is about 
the size of Vermont. One of Austra- 
lia’s states is an island. Tasmania, 
off the southern coast, is about half 
the size of Maine. Two of Canada’s 
10 provinces are islands. Tiny Prince 
Edward Island is the size of Delaware. 


Greenland, New 


Guinea, Borneo, Madagascar, and Baffin. 


Newfoundland is somewhat bigger 
than Ohio. 

U. S. Islands. Uncle Sam owns 
many islands, too. Some are close 


to the shores of the United States. 
Others are far away. 

The Hawaiian Islands lie 2,400 miles 
west of California. They are sprin- 
kled across 1,500 miles of the Pacific 
Ocean, but their total area is about 
the same as that of New Jersey. There 
are 8 large islands in the group. 
Oahu, where the capital city of Hono- 
lulu is located, is the best known. 

Although its people now govern 
themselves, Puerto Rico—an island in 
the Caribbean Sea—is still linked to 
the United States. More than 2 mil- 
lion people live on this island, which 
is half again as big as Delaware. 

Puerto Rico is about 95 miles long, 
and one of the most densely populated 
places in the world. Many of its peo- 
ple are farmers who raise sugar cane, 
tobacco, citrus fruits, pineapples, and 


coffee. The island was discovered by 
Columbus on his second trip to 
America. 


We purchased the Virgin Islands 
from Denmark in 1917. The three 
main islands have an area of 133 
square miles, and are home to 26,600 
people. 

Uncle Sam owns a number of small 
islands in the Pacific, too. They in- 
clude American Samoa, Guam, Mid- 
way, and Wake. After World War II, 
the United States was given super- 
vision over the Mariana, Caroline, 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Altl 1ough not among the top ones in size, Formosa is often in the headlines. 


and Marshall Islands, in the Pacific. 

Perhaps the most famous island 
close to the shores of the United States 
is Manhattan. The island, 12% miles 


| long, contains downtown New York 
City. 
World’s Biggest Islands. The 


world’s five biggest islands are Green- 
land, New Guinea, Borneo, Madagas- 
car, and Baffin. Two are in the far 
north, two in Southeast Asia, and 
one off the coast of Africa. Let’s take 
a look at them. 

Greenland. The world’s biggest 
island, Greenland is three times as 
large as Texas. About four fifths of 
the giant island is buried under an 


icecap. The east coast of the 1,600- 
mile-long island is practically un- 
inhabited. 


Greenland was discovered near the 
end of the 10th century by Eric the 
Red. For a long time people thought 
the explorer named it green-land to 
encourage settlers from Iceland to 
move there. But now scientists think 
the island may actually have been 
greener and warmer than it is now. 
They say the climate became colder 
in Greenland as the centuries went by. 

As a matter of fact, the climate 
of Greenland seems to be changing 
right now. The weather is getting 
warmer all the time. Although the 
average temperature has climbed only 
a few degrees so far, it’s enough for 
‘ people to see the change. In southern 
Greenland, the islanders are now rais- 
ing sheep, chickens, and pigs, and 








planting a number of vegetables. 

Greenland is a Danish possession. 
Since 1953, the island has been gov- 
erned just as though it were a part 
of Denmark itself. Greenland has a 
population of 23,000 people. 

New Guinea. Located in the south- 
west Pacific, New Guinea has an area 
about equal to that of Texas and 
Louisiana. Part of the island belongs 
to the Netherlands, but the Indone- 
sians also claim the western section. 
The rest is governed by Australia. 

Tropical jungles cover most of New 
Guinea. Copra, rubber, coffee, hemp, 
and gold are the chief products. The 
island has about 2% million people. 

Borneo. The third largest island 
in the world, Borneo is larger than 
Texas, Maryland, and Vermont com- 
bined. Most of it belongs to Indo- 
nesia, but part is governed by Britain. 

With an average rainfall of 150 
inches a year, Borneo is one of the 
wettest places on earth. The island 
has valuable forests and rich deposits 
of oil, coal, iron, and gold. Coffee, 
rice, cotton, and tobacco are grown. 
More than 41% million people live on 
the island. 

The jungles of Borneo teem with 
wildlife—elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
wild oxen. Apes swing through the 
trees. There are crocodiles, snakes, 
and lizards, too. Borneo is one of the 
world’s best sources of reptile skins. 

Madagascar. About twice the size 
of Arizona, Madagascar is the world’s 
fourth largest island. Located off the 


southeast coast of Africa, it is a 
French possession with about 4 mil- 
lion inhabitants. 

The people live in small, scattered 
villages. Most of them are farmers 
who grow rice, coffee, vanilla, and 
cloves. Cattle raising is important, 
too. The tropical island has rich min- 
eral deposits, but the people have made 
little use of them. 

Madagascar attracts few visitors be- 
cause it is in such an out-of-the-way 





spot. The island has a scarcity of good 
roads and only 500 miles of railways. 
Madagascar is home to the lemur—a 
small, monkey-like animal about the 
size of a cat. 

Baffin Island. The fifth largest 
island in the world belongs to Canada, 
and is located in the Arctic. Most of 
its 2,300 people are Eskimos who earn 
their living by hunting, whaling, and 
trapping. Baffin Island is more than 
twice as big as Wyoming. 


Historical Background 


ESPITE disagreements over how 

the work should be accomplished, 
nearly everyone recognizes the need for 
more and better highways through- 
out. the United States. 

For many centuries, men have been 
building roads, and today the con- 
struction and maintenance of high- 
ways is an important government 
activity in all countries. 

“The first roads were probably the 
beaten paths leading to food and 
water, where animal trails led through 
the underbrush and to the water 
holes,” says the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. “Many followed the 
ridges where forest growth was light- 
est and drainage was good, where 
winds cleared away the leaves or snow 
and signal fires could be seen.” 

The Romans were the great road 
builders of ancient times. Highways 
were constructed chiefly for military 
purposes. The roads, built of stone 
and concrete, were so firmly packed 
that many of them are still in use. 

The highways were used to trans- 
port soldiers, but that was by no means 
their only purpose. Government 
messengers traveled them. There were 
peddlers with donkeys. There were 
carriages, carts for hauling freight, 
and chariots. These roads did much 
to hold the Roman Empire together. 
Most of them fell into disuse as the 
Empire declined. 

In early modern times there was a 
slight revival of road building, which 
had not had much encouragement by 
governments during the Middle Ages. 
About 1550 the British parliament en- 
acted a law requiring each parish (or 
county) to keep up its roads, but a 
century later the roads were so bad 
and the danger of highwaymen was 
so great that travel was very difficult. 

During the period preceding the 
American Revolution there was quite 


a little road building in England. The 
work was done largely by private com- 
panies which were given the right by 


law to build roads and then to 
charge a fee or toll to those who 
traveled them. These roads were 


called turnpikes. 

During and after the Revolution the 
roads in America were abominable. 
John Bach McMaster has this to say 
of road conditions during the 1780's: 

“Much of the delay in land travel- 
ing was caused by the wretched condi- 
tions of the highways. On ‘the best 
lines of communication the ruts were 
deep, the descents precipitous. Travel- 
ers by coach were often compelled to 
alight and assist the driver to tug 
the vehicle out of the slough. 

“Nor were such accidents limited 
to the desolate tracks of country. Near 
the great cities the state of the roads 
was so bad as to render all approach 
Out of Phila- 
delphia a quagmire of black mud cov- 
ered a long stretch of road near the 
village of Rising Sun. There horses 
were often seen floundering in mud. 

“On the York Road long lines of 
wagons were every day to be met with, 
drawn up near Logan’s Hill, while the 
wagoners unhitched their teams, to as- 
sist each other in pulling through the 
mire. At some places stakes were set 
up to warn teams out of the quicksand 
pits; at others, the fences were pulled 
down, and a new road made through 
the fields.” 

There was considerable road build- 
ing in the United States during the 
19th century, but it was the invention 
and use of the automobile that stimu- 
lated the great building movement 
which has given this country 3,012,000 
miles of roads, more than 1°4 million 
miles of which are hard-surfaced. 
About a third of all the world’s high- 
ways are in the United States. 


difficult and dangerous. 
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BUILDING a colonial road. The man with the rifle, behind the surveyor, is 
probably keeping guard against attack by Indians. 
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The South 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the southern states is the manufacture 
of textiles. At one time, the nation 
obtained most of its cloth from New 
England, but now this section has 
stiff competition from the South 
where numerous textile mills have 
opened for business during recent 
years. 

The South has many mills which 
manufacture woolens, as well as fac- 
tories which make two thirds of our 
and other synthetic fabrics. 
South Carolina ranks first in the pro- 
ductiop of rayon cloth. 


rayon 


have found too many others which are 
profitable. Fields that once grew only 
cotton are now pastures for cattle. 
The South has about 5 million more 
cattle than it had 15 years ago. 

Florida is now one of the nation’s 
leading cattle states—threatening to 
take the lead away from states in the 
southwest. The state has rich pasture 
lands which can be used the year- 
around to fatten beef cattle. Florida 
is as much a land of cowboys as are 
some areas in the southwestern part 
of the United States. 

Dairying is also a big business in 
Tennessee and Mississippi. The state 
of Georgia produces millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of chickens—about $94 
million worth. in 1953. Soybeans 


ful in attracting new industries? 
There are several reasons. 

For one thing, this region has large 
quantities of valuable raw materials. 
Forests in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, the Carolinas, and Ten- 
nessee furnish pulp for paper mills 
and wood for furniture and other 
products. Phosphorus companies have 
gone to Florida and Tennessee to be 
near deposits of phosphate rock. 
Cheese factories are located in Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee where they can get 
plenty of milk. 

In the South, new factories find 
an abundance of fuel—oil, natural gas, 
water power, and coal. There are 
oil wells in most parts of Texas. The 
state leads the country in production 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES have almost a fourth of America’s people and cover about a third of the nation’s area 


600,000 people working in them. This 
is one third of all the workers, not 
including farmers, in the entire re- 
gion. Southern. plants also turn out 
lumber, paper, cement, cheese, gas- 
oline, light bulbs, and aluminum. 
The new industries are bringing 
many changes to the South.. Before 
World War II, it was a region of 
farms. It had cities and factories, to 
be sure, but farming was the big oc- 
cupation. At that time, nearly one 


third of all southerners worked on 
farms. Today only about one fifth 
of them do. Factories are putting 


more money into the purses of the 
people than farming is. 

Meanwhile, southern farms have 
been changing, too. At one time most 
farmers in the South grew cotton and 
tobacco. They had nothing to fall 
back on if their two money-makers 
were poor. When harvests were slim, 
the entire South suffered. 

Today it is quite different. Just 
as the South no longer depends so 
much on farming, the farmers them- 
selves no longer depend so greatly 
on two crops. They are raising more 
livestock and poultry and are planting 
a wide variety of field crops. 

New fertilizers help the soil. Irriga- 
tion ditches bring water to land which 
was once too dry. New machinery 
helps farmers plant and harvest crops 
more efficiently. Improved farming 
methods have increased cotton produc- 
tion in Mississippi from 187 pounds 
per acre to more than 300 pounds. 

Farmers vow that never again will 
they rely on only a few crops. They 


The changing farms of the South 
have attracted special industries to 
handle the harvests. New packing 
plants of all kinds are preparing foods 
for market. Packing plants are going 
up to process southern cattle. Chick- 
ens, orange juice, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles are quick-frozen before they are 
shipped to stores across the nation. 


The Big Change 


While the South isn’t the only region 
which has gained new industries and 
farm products in the past 15 years, 
it does seem to have changed more 
sharply and quickly than any other 
part of the country. Between 1929 
and 1950 the southeastern states in- 
creased their per capita income 179 
per cent as compared to 111 per cent 
for the country as a whole. 

The South knew many years ago 
that it would be more prosperous if 
it had both factories and farms. But 
for a long time it was unable to 
achieve the industrial progress that 
its leaders desired. Then World War 
II began, and changes came swiftly. 
The nation needed more factories in 
a hurry, and many of them were built 
in the South. By the end of the war, 
the South was feeling the effects of 
the industries which it had gained in 
the years between 1941 and 1945. 

Since the war, the march of fac- 
tories into the South has kept moving 
at a steady pace. More and more 
owners of industries have become con- 
vinced that the South is a good place 
to build new plants. 

Why has the South been so success- 


also plentiful in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. 

Great quantities of low-cost electric 
power have led to the development of 
manufacturing in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, and Mississippi. Only 
a short time ago, this region was 
almost wholly an area of farms. Most 
years, West Virginia ranks first in 
the production of soft coal, and there 
is coal in other southern states, too. 

Southern industries have an easy 
time finding workers for their fac- 
tories. Southerners who no longer 
want to work on farms are eager to 
get jobs in factories. Employers can 
pick young, energetic workers. and 
train them for their jobs. In some 
cases—but not always—they are will- 
ing to accept lower wages than people 
in the North and East. 

Moreover, many southern commu- 
nities offer special propositions to busi- 
nessmen. A city may buy a piece of 
land, build a factory on it, and offer 
the building at low rent to’ a new 
industry. Cities and states promise 
that taxes will be low on new plants. 

Through magazine articles, news- 
paper advertisements, letters, and 
phone calls, southern communities 
have tried to tell the rest of the 
country about the advantages they 
have to offer. Teams of southern 
leaders travel north to explain the 
advantages of setting up new plants 
in the southern states. 

They point out that their commu- 
nities offer low taxes and cheap power. 
While a businessman in New England 
might pay a yearly electric bill of 
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$27,0C:0, he would pay only $11,000 in 
a southern state for the same amount 
of electricity. (New Englanders con- 
tend that the federal government, 
through the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, has subsidized water power pro- 
jects in the South, thus giving this 
area cheaper electricity than is avail- 
able in many other parts of the coun- 
try. ‘Southerners reply that the TVA 
pays for itself and does not depend 
on federal funds for its operations.) 

In addition to low-cost electric 
power, people in the South claim there 
are other advantages enjoyed by in- 
dustrial concerns which operate there. 
In a milder climate, they say, not only 
are heating bills reduced, but a less 


costly buildin.: is required than in an_ 


area where the winter is cold. 

The South’s promotion has brought 
results. New industries have poured 
into this region, and they are still 
doing so today. The southern states 
are expecting to put up more new 
factories, warehouses, and other build- 
ings this year than they did in 1954 
—a record year. 

Some of the gains made by the 
South have created ill feeling in other 
parts of the country. New England 
is especially upset over the loss of tex- 
tile mills. Communities in the north- 
east have lost a number of their main 
plants to the South. This has taken 
jobs from many northern workers and 
left fewer hours of work for others. 
In Massachusetts alone, 30,000 textile 
workers lost their jobs between 1946 
and 1953. 


TVA Power 


As we have already indicated, many 
northerners feel that the TVA power 
projects. have..given the Seuth. an 
unfair advantage in the field of low- 
cost electricity. Local governments 
in southern communities are also crit- 
icized for offering factory buildings at 
bargain prices. Workers in the north- 
east say that the country is worse off 
when their jobs, at good pay, are 
taken by southerners at lower wages. 

Senator John Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts, writing in the Atlantic 
Monthly some time ago, pointed out 
that in May 1953, factories in Massa- 
chusetts paid workers an averdge 
hourly wage of $1.64. On the other 
hand, many industries migrating to 
rural communities in Mississippi paid , 
their workers only 75¢ an hour. The 
senator went on to point out that the 
New Englanders also received pension 
and other benefits in addition to their 
higher wages. 

Southerners take a different view 
of the situation. They argue as fol- 
lows: “States and regions have al- 
ways competed for industries. Com- 
munities in the North, the East, and 
the West have offered special attrac- 
tions for new factories, and still do. 
The South, which has long been in an 
unfavorable industrial position as com- 
pared to the North, is only striving to 
gret its share by selling the advantages 
which it has to offer. 

“While it is true that some northern 
workers get higher wages than some 
southern workers, this isn’t true in 
all industries. For example, steel 
workers in Birmingham, Alabama, get 
the same wages as those in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Auto workers in At- 
lanta and Detroit receive equal pay.” 
: Regardless of the merits of the 
arguments on each side in this con- 
troversy, it is a fact that the South, 
which for a long time lagged far be- 
hind the North industrially, has been 
narrowing the gap in recent years. 
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Types of Humor 
By Walter E. Myer 














OU can tell a great deal about a 

person by the things he laughs at. 
Many, for example, laugh at the mis- 
fortunes of others. An accident, even 
though painful, is often regarded as 
quite amusing. And there are people 
who think it is very funny to make 
biting, sarcastic remarks. Their wit 
has a hard edge. Frequently it hurts 
those at whom it is directed and it 
fails to amuse others. 

One who uses his wits to hurt feel- 
ings or to cause discomfort, or one 
who enjoys seeing others in difficult 
situations, has in him a streak of 
cruelty. It is revealed by his jokes, 
his conversation, his laughter. It dis- 
figures his personality, makes enemies 
of those who bear the brunt of his 
“wit,” and loses the respect of those 
who are present when his barbed 
tongue inflicts wounds upon its 
victims. 

It is a pity that humor should be 
perverted to such uses. Humor at its 
best is a saving grace. It helps us 
through many difficulties. It makes 
life pleasant and happy. 

And humor at its best is kindly. 
A person with a fine sense of humor 
sees amusing angles to the most seri- 
ous problems. He is frequently find- 
ing something to smile about; fre- 
quently suggesting something surpris- 
ing or ridiculous, and doing so in such 
a way as to give everyone a laugh and 
tod give no one pain. 

That was the sort of humor which 
Abraham Lincoln possessed, and which 
carried him and his associates through 
many trying hours. It is the kind 
which all should try to develop. 

A world without humor would be 
a dull place, and an individual without 
a sense of humor 
misses the greatest 
joys which life af- 
fords. But a sense 
of humor should 
develop along with 
one’s other appre- 
ciations. It may be 
expected to change 
as one proceeds 
with his education 
and becomes more 
mature. Situations and jokes that 
once seemed hilarious will lose their 
humor, while incidents that once 
seemed mirthless will become funny. 

It seems too bad that so many peo- 
ple, if one may judge by the roars of 
laughter that emerge from crowds at 
the movies, have ceased to grow in 
their appreciation of humor. They 
laugh at stupid and pointless jokes 
which might amuse a 10-year-old, but 
which should not impress one who has 
passed the childish age. 

One trouble with our humor may be 
that we overwork it. No one can be 
funny all the time, and no one should 
try to be. Humor in moderation, 
humor that is discriminating, that is 
kindly and considerate—humor of that 
kind may well be practiced and appre- 
ciated. It should be cultivated by 
everyone. Humor of this kind is an 
art which may be acquired by any 
intelligent person. 

A good sense of humor is important 
in your work. It is much easier to get 
a difficult job done if you can smile, 
rather than scowl and complain, and 
those who work with you are bound to 
appreciate your attitude. 
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Walter E. Myer 





WIDE WORLD 


THESE LOS ANGELES firemen are watching a demonstration of fire-resistant 


paint. 
called Flamemaster 11. 
occupants time in which to escape. 


The side of the house not burning was covered with a new paint product 
It is intended to retard the spread of a fire, thus giving 








Science in the News 








ILOTS of high-speed, noisy air- 

planes in the future may “speak 
through an ear” to give commands to 
the crew aboard, or to send radio mes- 
sages. 

Speech through the mouth into pres- 
ent-day microphones sometimes be- 
comes unintelligible when plane noise 
is high. “Ear speech” to overcome 
this difficulty was worked out by 
Ohio State University scientists at 
the request of our Air Force. 

The new system works this way: 
A soundproof box covers mouth and 
nose of the pilot. He speaks with 
his mouth, but his words are broadeast 
through his ear with the aid of a 
specie! microphone and other electro- 
nic devices. 

While “ear speech” is affected some- 
what by background noise, it often 
can be heard when normal speech is 
not understandable. 


* 


Just a small amount of pressure on 
the foot pedal will stop cars equipped 
with today’s modern power brakes 
quickly and easily. The next develop- 
ment ma: be brakes that require no 
pressure and no brake pedal. Experi- 
ments are being made with a braking 
system hooked to the gas accelerator. 
If a driver wishes to stop his car, he 
has only to lift his foot from the ac- 
celerator. Brakes are applied auto- 
matically. 

* 


Talk of hair-splitting is out of date. 
Today’s scientists are now drilling 
tiny holes into strands of human hair. 
A drill of one-thousandth of an inch 
makes the holes which are invisible 
to the eye. The drill is so delicate 
it could be broken by accidental con- 
tact with paper tissue. General Elec- 
tric uses the drill to make tiny aper- 
tures for electron beams in sensitive 
X-ray equipment. 


* 


Cows chewing grass contentedly in 
the pasture sometimes pick up pieces 
of wire, bolts, or other metal objects 
that may damage the stomach and 
cause death. Now, Dr. J. A. Muffly 


of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, has come 
up with a “magnetic retriever” that 
may reduce the number of deaths from 
“hardware disease.” 

The retriever consists of a magnet 
on a piece of chain, which is encased 
in a rubber tube. A larger plastic 
tube is slipped over the rubber one, 
and the whole device is lowered into 
the cow’s stomach. The magnet picks 
up pieces of metal, the tube with 
magnet and metal is withdrawn, and 
the cow starts on the road to recovery. 


* 


Italy, which for years neglected her 
vast stores of natural fuel, now claims 
to have the longest network of natural- 
gas pipelines in Europe. In 1948, the 
network reached out only 500 miles 
from the Po Valley, a northern area 
where the gas is found. The network 
now extends for 2,500 miles, and it is 
being steadily expanded. The gas is 
a welcome and valuable source of 
power in industry, as a substitute for 
coal. Italy has almost no coal of her 
own, and has been forced to buy it 
in other countries. 





WIDE WORLD 


COMMERCIAL atomic-electric power 


is here. The oversize electric bulb was 
lighted in a ceremony at Milton, New 
York, to open the free world’s first 
atomic-electric power plant. The plant 
is actually supplying electricity for 
commercial use. 
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10—4; Jan 31—1; Feb 7—4; Mar 
7—4 

Taylor, Maxwell. May 30—4 

Television. Sept 13—4; Nov 8—4; Jan 


31—5; May 16—4; June 6—1, 3; 
July 11—4 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Oct 11—1, 


i 

Thailand. Feb 21—7 

Thurmond, Strom. Jan 17—4 

Tito, Marshal. Dec 6—1 

Trade, international. Oct 11—1, 8; Dec 
13—1; Jan 10—4; Apr 4—3; Apr 
25—5; May 30—5 

Treaties. May 30—5 

Trieste. Oct 18—4 

Tubman, William. Oct 18—5 

Tunisia. Mar 7—1; June 13—4 

Turkey. Mar 21—1, 5; June 6—5 


Uganda. June 27—5 

United Nations. Sept 6—5; Sept 20—1, 
4; Special issue, Oct 18; Nov 8—5; 
Jan 10—4; May 9—4; June 20—1 

U Nu. June 27—3 


Van Kleffens, Eelco N. 
18—3 


Oct 4—4; Oct 


Veterans’ benefits, U.S. Jan 24—4; Feb 
28—5; June 20—5 
Veterans’ Day. Nov 8—4 


Vetoes, Presidential. June 6—4; July 
—4 

Viet Nam. Sept 6—1, 4; Oct 4—4; Nov 
1—4; Nov 8—5; Nov 29—1, 3; Feb 
21—5; May 2—5; May 9—5; May 
16—5; June 6—4; July 11—4; Aug 
1—1 

Vishinsky, Andrei. 

Vocational articles: 





Oct 18—3; Dec 6—4 


Accountant. Sept 6—8 
Announcer, radio or TV. Feb 21—8 
Architect. Sept 13—8 
Baker. Dec 13—8 
Buyer. Feb. 14—8 
Carpenter. Sept 27—8 
Chemist. Sept 20—8 
Construction machines operator. May 
2—8 
Driver, bus or truck. Feb 28—8 
Electronics engineer. Apr 18—8 
Engineer. Jan 31—8 
Engineer, radio and TV. May 9—8 
Florist. Jan 3—8 
Foreign Service. Mar 28—8 
Hostess, air or rail. Nov 29—8 
Industrial designer. Jan 24—8 
Lawyer. Apr 25—8 
Librarian. Oct 18—8 
Linguist. May 16—8 
Office machines operator. Jan 17—8 
Optometrist. Feb 7—8 
Pharmacist. Oct 4—8 
Police ‘officer. Mar 7—8 
Recreation work. Nov 15—8 
Religious work. Apr 4—8 
Scholarships. Oct 11—8 
Service station attendant. Oct 25—8 
Social worker. Jan 10—8 
Summer jobs. Mar 21—8 
Teacher. Nov 8—8 
Travel agent. Mar 14—8 
Vocational guidance. Nov 1—8 
Vocational information. Dec 6—8; 
May 23—7 
Voice of Democracy contest. Feb 28— 
3, 4 
Voting age, U. S. Jan 24—1; May 2—4 
Washington, D. C. Mar 7-5; Mar 21 


Watkins committee. Sept 13—4; 
11—4; Nov 8—1; Dec 13—5 


Yalta papers. Mar 28—4 

Young, Philip. July 18—4 

Yugoslavia. Dec 6—1; June 20—4; June 
27—4 


Zahedi, Fazlollah. Sept 27—1 
Zhukov, Georgi. Oct 18—4 


Oct 
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Adams, Sherman. Aug 


Adenauer, Konrad. Set a Aug 
8—3 

Afghanistan. May 30—4 

Africa. June 27—5; July 254 

Agriculture, U. S. Oct 25—2; Dec 13— 

; Jan 3—2; Feb 14—5; May 9—4; 

May 30—1; July 25—4; Aug 8—2 

Air Force academy. July 25—4 

Alaska. Oct 18—4; Mar 21—1; Mar 


28—4 

Albania. May 16—1, 4 

Algeria. Mar 7—1; June 13—4 

Ali, Mohammed. Nov 15—1, 4; Apr 
18—4 

American Federation of Labor. Feb 14 
—l 

Antarctica. Nov 1—5; July 11—1 

Arab states. (See also individual’ coun- 
tries.) Sept 20—2; Mar 21—1, 5; 
May 9—1 

Arctic area. Nov 29—4 

Argentina. June 27—5; July 4—5; July 
11—1; Aug 1—4 

Army Secretary. July 4—-5 

Asia. (See also individual covntries.) 
Sept 6—1, 4; Nov. 1—1; Jan 3—1; 
Feb 21—1, 7; Apr 18—1, 4 

Asian-African conference. Jan 17—4; 
Apr. 18—1, 4 

Atomic energy. Sept 20—2, 4; Nov 15 
—4; Feb 28—4; Mar 7—1; Mar 21 
—4; May 9—5; June 27—4; Aug 
1—5; Aug 8—2, 3 

Attlee, Clement. Apr 4—4 

Australia. Feb 21—7; July 18—1 

Austria. Apr 18—5; May 2—1, 4; May 
30—4 

Automation. Jan 10—4; Apr 18—1 

Aviation. July 4—4 


Bandung conference. Jan 17—4; Apr 

Bao Dai. Nov 29—3; May 16—5 

Belgian Congo. Feb 28—4; June 13—1 

Belgium. Sept 13—7 

Benson, Ezra Taft. Dec 13—1 

Berlin. Apr 18—4 

Bevan, Aneurin. Apr 4—4 

Bill of Rights. Dec 13—8 

Brazil. Sept 13—5; Jan 3—-5; Mar 14 

—5; Apr 25—4; June 13—4 

Bricker amendment. May 16—1 

Brotherhood Week. Feb 21—7 

Budget, U. S$. . (See also Taxes, TI. S.) 
Oct 4—4; Oct 11—4; Jan 31—1, 4, 8; 
Feb 7—4 

Bulganin, Nikolai. Feb 21—1; July 18 
—4 

Bulgaria. May 16—1, 4 

Burke, Arleigh A. June 13—3 

Burma. June 27—1 


Bush, Vannevar. Nov 29—1; Apr 4—5 
Byrd, Richard E. July 11—1, 3 


Cabinet, President’s. Nov 8—4, 7; Apr 
Sept 13—5 


—4 
Café, Joao. 
Calendar reform. Jan 31—4 


Canada. Mar 28—1, 4; July 4—5 
Central Anierica. (See also Latin Amer- 
ica.) Jan 31—7; Feb 7—1 
Central Intelligence Agency. July 11—4 
Ceylon. Jan 24—7 
Chiang Kai-shek. Sept 27—7; Jan 31—1 
Chile. Jan 3—5 
China. Sept 20—2, 4; Oct 25—5; Dec 
6—-5; Jan 17—4; Feb 28—1, 4; Apr 
25—3, 4; Aug 8—2 
Chou En-lai. Jan 10—5; Feb 28—1, 4; 
Apr 18—1, 4 
Christmas customs. Dec 13—7 
Churchill, Winston. Apr 4—4; Apr 18 
—4 
Citizenship. Sept 183—8; Oct 4—5; Nov 
1—1; Jan 24—1; Feb 21—4; May 
2—4 
Civil Air Patrol. Apr 4—5 
Civil rights. May 23—1 
Civil Service Commission. July 18—1, 4 
Civilian defense. Mar 28—1, 4; May 
9—4; June 13—4 
Coexistence. Sept 6—5; Nov 29—3; Dec 
6—1; Dec 13—4; Jan 24—4 
Colombo Plan. Sept 20—5; Oct 18—4; 
Apr 18—1 
Commonwealth of Nations. Jan 31—4 
Communism. (See also individual coun- 
tries.) Sept 6—1; Sept 20—1, 5; 
Oct 18—1; Feb 14—5; Feb 21—1; 
Apr 25—4; May 16—1, 4; July 18—5 
Communist Party, U.S. Sept 20—1 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Feb 14—1 
Congress, U. S.: 
Appropriations. 
Investigations. 
Dee 13—5 
Law-making process. Jan 3—1, 2 
Leaders in. Nov 15—4; Jan 3—4 
Legislation. Sept 6—4; Jan 3—1; 
Jan 17—5; Feb 7—4; Feb 21—4; 
Mar 28—5; Apr 18—4; June 27—5; 
July 18—4; July 25—5; Aug 1—4 
Women in. Oct 4—4 
Conservation, U. S. Sept 13—5; Jan 
10—1; May 9—4 


June 13—4 
Sept 13—4; Nov 8—1; 


Constitution, U. S. Sept 13—1; Dec 13 
—8; Apr 4—5; May 16—1; May 
23—1 


Cooper, John Sherman. Jan 31—4 

Corsi, Edward. Apr 25—4; May 9—1 

Costa Rica. Jan 31—7; Feb 7—1 

Crime, U. S. Oct 4—4; Feb 7—1, 4, 8; 
Feb 14—4 

Cyprus. Nov 8—4; Jan 10—4; Jan 17 
1, 7; July 18—5 

Czechoslovakia. May 16—1, 4 


Davies, John Paton. Nov 29—3 

Debt, national. Feb. 7—4; June 20—4 

Defense Department, U. S. Jan 17—1; 
Feb 28—4; Mar 14—4; Mar 28—5 

Defense, U. S. Oct 4—4; Oct 25—4; 
Nov 29--4; Jan 3—2; Jan 17—1; 
Mar 14—4; Mar 28—1, 4; May 9—4; 
June 6—4; July 11—5; July 25—5; 
Aug 8—3 

Democracy. Oct 4—5; Nov 1—1; Nov 
29—-2; Dec 6—5; Feb 14—5; Feb 
21—4; Feb 28—3; May 23—1 

Disarmament. Sept 20—2; Apr 4—4; 
June 6—1 

Disloyalty. (See Loyalty program, U. S.) 

Dixon-Yates controversy. Oct 11—1; 
Nov 29—2 


Economic conditions, U. S. Oct 11—1; 
Oct 25—2; Jan 31—5; Apr 18—1; 
Apr 25—1; May 2—4; June 27—4; 
July 18—4, 5; July 25—5; Aug 1—4 

Eden, Anthony. Oct 11—-4; Apr 4—4; 
Apr 18—4; Apr 25—1,4 

Education, U. S. Nov 8—1, 8; Jan 24 
—5; Feb 21—4, 5; Mar 14—1, 8; 
June 13—5; June 27—1; July 11—4 

Egypt. Mar 21—1, 5 

Einstein, Albert. Apr 25—1 

Eisenhower, Dwight D. Sept 13—4; 
Nov 29—2; Jan 17—5; May 9—4; 
June 20—4; July 11—5; July 18—4 

Elections, U. S. Sept 6—1, 8; Sept 27 
—1, 4; Oct 25—1; Nov 1—1; Nov 
15—1, 3, 4; Jan 31—5 

Elizabeth, Queen Mother. Oct 25—4 

El Salvador. Feb 7— 

Estonia. Dec 6—4; May 16—1 

European Defense Community. Sept 13 
—1; Oct 4—6; Oct 25—1 

Faure, Edgar. Mar 7—4 

Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 
27—1 

Federal Housing Administration. 


Sept 
Oct 


Finland. Apr 25—7 

Flanders, Ralph. Dec 13—4 

Folsom, Marion. July 25—5; Aug 1—1 

Foreign aid, U. S. Sept 20—4; Oct 4 
4; Dec 183—1; Jan 3—1, 2; Apr 25— 
4; May 2—4; May 9—4; May 16—5; 
May 23—1; June 6—5 

Foreign policy, U. S. (See also indi- 
vidual countries.) Sept 6—1; Sept 
13—1; Dec 6—1; May 30—1 

Formosa. Sept 20—4; Sept 27—7; Dec 
13—4; Jan 31—1; Feb 28—1; Apr 
25—3 

France. Sept 13—1; Oct 25—1, 7; Feb 

—5; May 30—1 

Franco, Francisco. Mar 14—1, 4 

French North Africa. Sept 6—6; Feb 
14—5; Mar 7—1 


Geneva conference. May 30—1; June 
27—4; July 4—4; July 18—4; July 
25—5; Aug 1—5 

George, Walter F. Jan 3—4; May 16—4 

Germany, East. Oct 4—6; May 16—1, 4 

Germany, West. Sept 13—1; Sept 27—4; 
Oct 4—1, 5; Oct 11—4; Oct 25—1; 
Nov 8—4; "Jan 10—5: Feb 7—4: 
Mar 7—5; Mar 14—5; Apr 18—4; 
May 2—5; May 30—4; June 27.—4, 
5; Aug 1—5; Aug 8—3 

Government departments: 

Agriculture. July 11—3 

Commerce. July 18—3 

Defense. June 13—3 

Health, Education, and Welfare. 
1—3 

Interior. 


Aug 


July 4—3 
Justice. June 20—3 
Labor. July 25—3 
Post Office. June 27—3 
State. May 30—8 
Treasury. June 6—3 
Government employes. July 18—1 
Great Britain. Oct 18—5; Jan 10—1; 
Apr 25—1; May 30—1; June 6—5; 
June 274: Aug 8—3 
Greece. Jan 17—1; May 2—7 
Ground Observer Corps. May 9—4 
Guatemala. Sept 6—7; Oct 25—4; Jan 
38—5; Feb 7—1; July 4—4 


Hammarskjold, Dag. Sept 20—4; Oct 
18—3; Jan 10—5; June 20—3 

Harlan, John Marshall. Nov 29—2 

Hatch Act. Sept 27—1 

Hatoyama, Ichiro. Aug 1—3 

Hawaii. Mar 21—1 

Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment. July 25—5 

Health, U.S. Apr 25—5; May 2—1, 8 


ages ad .S. Feb 28—1 
Hiss, A Nov 29—2 
Historical. Dischusiunide: 
Academies, Armed Services. Nov 1—8 
Armed Forces Day. May 16—8 
Bill of Rights. Dec 13—8 
China-U. S. relations. Feb 21—8 
Citizenship Day. Sept 13—8 
Congressional censure. Sept 27—8 
Conservation. Jan 10—8 
Conventions, political. Mar 7—8 
Crime, U.S. Feb 7—8 
Debt, U. S. national. Jan 31—8 
Diplomacy, role of. July 18—3 
Draft laws, U. S. Jan 17—8 
Education, U.S. Nov 8—8; Mar 14—8 
Elections, mid-term. Sept 6—8 
Farmers, aid to. July 25—3 
Farms, U. 8. May 30—8 
Highways. Aug 8—5 
Historical “Ifs.” Nov 29—8 
Immigrants, famous. May 9—8 
Immigration, U. S. Dec 6—8 
Industrial progress. Feb 14—8 
Latin America. Apr 4—5 
Medical progress. May 2—8 
Patent Office. June 27—3 
Political parties, third. Jan 3—8 
Postal Union. June 13—3 
Presidential messages. Jan 24—8 
Presidential terms. Apr 25—8 
Printing. July 4—3 
Red Cross. Feb 28—8 
Since 1900. Aug 1—3 
Statehood, U. S. Mar 21—8 
Suez Canal. Sept 20—8 
Supreme Court Justices. Oct 4—8 
Television. June 6—3 
Thanksgiving Day. Nov 15—8 
Time zones. Apr 18—8 
Toll highways. Oct 25—8 
Trade, U. S. international. Oct 11—8 
United Nations. Oct 18—3 
Weather Bureau. Mar 28—8 
World peace. June 20—3 
Hobby, Oveta Culp. Sept 13—3 
Ho Chi Minh. Nov 29—3 
Hollister, John. May 16—5 
Honduras. Sept 27—5; Oct 25—4; Feb 
7—1 
Hoover Commission. Jan 24—4; Feb 28 
—5; June 20—4; July 4—1 
Hoover, Herbert. Jan 24—4; July 4—2 
Hoover, J. Edgar. Sept 20-—1; Feb 7—4 
Hughes, Roland. Jan 31—4 
Hungary. May 16—1, 4 


Immigration, U.S. Apr 25—4; May 9—- 
1, 7; June 13—5 

India. Nov 1—1, 5, 7; Nov 15—5; Apr 
18—4; June 6—5; Aug 1—5 

Indochina. (See also Viet Nam.) Sept 
27—5; Oct 4—4; Oct 25—4; Nov 29 


=i, ss 
Indonesia. Jan 24—1, 4; June 20—5 
Iran. Sept 27—1; Mar 21—1, 5 

Iraq. Mar 21—1, Ji July 11-4 
Islands. Aug 8— 

Israel. Sept A wa Mar 21—1, 5; May 
9—1, 5; July ig—s5; Aug 1—5 
Italy. Feb 14—1, 4, 7; July 4—5; July 

18—5 


Japan. Feb 21—4; Mar 7—4; Mar 14 
5; May 2—5; July 25—4; Aug 1—1 

Jenner, William. Dec 13—4 

Jordan. Mar 21—1, 5 


Kenya. June 27—5 

Khrushchev, Nikita. Oct 18—4; Feb 
21—1 

Knowland, William. Dec 6—1; Jan 3—4 

Korea. Sept 6—4; Sept 20—2; Dec 13 
—5; July 4—4; Aug 8—3 


Labor and employment, U. 8. Jan 10— 
4; Jan 31—5; Feb 14—1; Apr 18— 
1; Apr 25—1; May 30—5; June 20 
—4; July 18—4 

Ladejinsky, Wolf. 
—5; July 18—5 

Land reform. Oct 25—5 

Latin America. (See also 
countries.) Sept 13—4; Nov 15— 
4; Dec 1383—1; Jan 3—5; Jan 244, 
5; Jan 31—7; Feb 7—1; Mar 14—5; 
Special issue, Apr 4 

Latvia. Dec 6—4; May 16—1 

Lebanon. Mar 21—1 

Lewis, John L. Feb 14—1 

Lithuania. Dec 6—4; May 16—1 

Living standards, U. S. Apr 18—1; 
Apr 25—1; May 16—4 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. 
Oct 18—3 

Lodge, John Davis. Jan 17—4 

Loyalty program, U. S. Oct 25—3, 5; 
Nov 1—4; Nov 29—1, 3; Jan 10— 
4; Jan 24-5; Feb 21—4; "May 23—1 

Luce, Clare Boothe. Jan 17—4 

Luxembourg. Sept 13—7 


Jan 10—4; Jan 17 


individual 


Sept 20—4; 


Maemillan, Harold. 
Malaya. June 5 
as Georgi. Oct 18—1, 4; Feb 
Malik, Jacob. Dec 6—4 

Mao Tse- tung. Feb 28—1, 4 

Matusow, Hervey. Feb 21—4 


_Apr 25—4 


McCarthy, Joseph. Sept 13—4; Oct 11 
—4; Nov 8—1; Dec 13—5 

Meany, George. Feb 14—1 

Mendes-France, Pierre. Sept 6—4; Oct 
25—1; Nov 15—5; Feb 14—5 

Menzies, Robert G. July 18—3 

Middle East. (See also individual coun- 
tries.) Sept 6—6; Mar 21—1, 5; 
May 9—1 

Military training, U. S. Oct 4—5; Jan 
17—1; Mar 14—4; July 11—4 

Mitchell, James. Feb 14—2, 4 

Molotov, Vyacheslav. Oct 18—4 

Morocco (French). Sept 20—7; 
7—-1; June 13—4; Aug 1—5 

Morse, Wayne. Dec 6—4 


National parks. July 25—1 

Nehru, Jawaharlal. Nov 1—1, 5; Nov 
15—5; Dec 6—4; Apr 18—1, 4; June 
20—4 

Nepal. Mar 28—4 

Netherlands. Sept 13—7 

News highlights, 1954-55. 
Jan 3—4 

New Zealand. Feb 21—7 

Ngo Dinh Diem. Nov 29—3; May 16— 
5 


Jan 31—7; Feb 7—1 
Dec 6—4 


Mar 


Sept 6—4; 


Nicaragua. 

Nobe! Prizes. 

North Africa. June 13—4 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Sept 6—6; Sept 13—1; Oct 11—4; 
Oct 25—1; Nov 8—4; Dec 13—4; 
Jan 10—5; May 2—5 

Norway. May 16—7 


Oil resources, U. S. Jan 10—1; Jan 24— 
4 


Oppenheimer, J. Robert. Nov 29—1 

Organization of American States. 
also Latin America.) Feb 
Special issue, Apr 4 


Pahlevi, Mohammed Riza. Sept 27—1 
Pakistan. Nov 15—1, 4; Feb 21—7; 


; Feb 7—1 
Special issue, Apr 


(See 
14—4; 


Panama. 
Pan American Day. 
4 


Pan American Union. (See Organiza- 
tion of American States.) 

Paper industry. July 11—5 

Parliamentary system. Apr 25—1 

Peiping. Jan 17—4 

Peress, I-ving. Jan 24—5 

Pescadores Islands. Dec 13—4 

Peters, John. May 23—1; June 20--—5 

Peterson, Val. Mar 28—4 

Philippine Republic. Feb 21—7; July 
4—1 


Pibul Songgram. Feb 21—5; May 2—4 

Poland. May 16—1, 4; July 25—1 

Poliomyelitis. Apr 25—5; May 2—1; 
June 20—1 

Political parties, U. S. Sept 6—1; Sept 
20-—4; Sept 27—1, 5; Oct 25—1; 
Nov 15—1, 3, 4; Jan 3—2; Jan 31 
—5; Feb 28—5; Mar 7—8; Mar 28 
—5; Apr 25—5 

Powell, Adam Clayton. May 23—4 

Power controversy, U. S. Oct 11—1, 7; 
Oct 25—2; Nov 29—2 

Presidents’, U. S., pension. May 30—5 

Prisoners, war. Dec 6—5; Jan 10—5; 
June 13—5; June 20—5; July 11—5 


Quemoy. Sept 27—7; a 25—3 


Raab, Julius. May 2—1, 
Radio Free Europe. Feb 28 


—1 

Refugee Relief Act. May 9—1 

Reserve, military. July 25—5 

Resources, U. S. Oct 11—1, 7; Jan 10 
—1, 8 

Reuther, Walter. Feb 14—1 

Rockefeller, Nelson. Jan 10—4 

Romania. May 16—1, 4 

Romulo, Carlos. Apr 18—5 

Russia. Oct 18—1, 4; Oct 25—5; Feb 
21—1; May 30—1; June 6—4; June 
27—5; July 25—4; Aug 1—4; Aug 
8—2 


Saar. Oct 4—5; 
Mar 21—4 

Safety education. Sept 6—4; Dee 13— 
4; Feb 14—4; May 16—5; June 6—5 

St. Laurent, Louis. Mar 28—4 

St. Lawrence Seaway. Oct 18—5; June 
13—1 

Salaries, U. S. government. Jan 3—5; 
Jan 24—5; Mar 14—5; Mar 28—5 

Salk, Jonas. Apr 25—5; May 2—1 

Satellites, Russian. Dec 6—4; May 16— 
1, 4; May 30—4 

Saudi Arabia. Mar 2i—1 

Scelba, Mario. Feb 14—1, 4 

— (See Loyalty program, 

-) 
Segni, Antonio. 
Segregation, 


air 


Sharett, Moshe. 


5; May 16 


Nov 1—4; Nov 29—2; 


July 18—5; July 25-3 
school. June 13—5; June 


Mar 21—5; May 9—1, 
9] 

Shipbuilding. Aug 1—1 

Singapore. June 27—5 


Smith, Margaret Chase. 
(Concluded on page 7, 


Mar 14—4 
column 4) 





